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N interesting article in the second April 

Revue des Deux Mondes discusses recent 
developments in decorative art in France. It 
is a first instalment—under the title ‘ Un 
art en péril’ — of a treatise on ‘Ou va 
notre art décoratif?’ M. Raymond Isay is 
particularly concerned with developments 
since 1925, the year of the great French Ex- 
hibition. The decorative art of that year 
represented an attempt—and not an unsuc- 
cessful attempt— at creating a synthesis be- 
tween the new logic in such matters, already 
somewhat severe, and the older ideals of 
grace, beauty and richness. Since then, and 
largely through the change in the lives and 
ideals of women, a considerable evolution 
has taken place. Efficiency, with a mini- 
mum of trouble are now main objects; home, 
since modern conditions of existence urge 
detachment and readiness to move, is no 
longer ‘a place where one naturally looks 
to surround oneself with beautiful things 
which have to be cherished. Comfort, yes; 
of a bare but sufficient kind—the comfort of 
the steamer or the hospital. But no small 
unnecessary adjuncts; no _ prettinesses. 
Metal instead of wood; flat low-toned colour, 
white or stone-grey ; some character or dis- 
tinction, possibly, in the proportions of rooms 
but, on the whole, a dwelling one could leave 
without pain. 

France, before this new development, had 
been a great centre for decorative art. M. 
Isay notes how the new fashions—which are 
spreading in all directions—have diminished, 
and how rapidly! her wealth. This is seen 
especially in the reduction in export of 
objets d’art. In furniture alone the value of 
exports has dropped from about 231 millions 
of francs after the exhibition of 1925 to 45 
millions in 1933—an effect to be attributed 
only in part to customs barriers and the 
disappearance of markets. 





It occurred to us in reading M. Isay’s 
pages that there might be yet another in- 
fluence at work. The pretty—nay the beauti- 
ful things—which decorative art produced 
for the adornment of homes gave satisfaction, 
amusement through the eye. That kind of 
satisfaction — derived from a_ pleasant, 
slightly animating background for one’s 
daily activities—seems to be now more and 
more widely procured through the ear, by 
means of wireless. In the homes, which now 
must be countless where the wireless fur- 
nishes a sort of companionship during a 
great part of the day the people whose avoc- 
ations keep them indoors are constantly being 
diverted—one may think—from seeking half 
conscious entertainment in pretty things to 
look at. 


HE April Cornhill begins 


with a long 
account by 


the young Andrew, Count 
Mannteuffel, later Marshal of Nobility, 
Imperial Russian Privy Councillor and 
Senator—of a visit to England in 1781. It 
would, we think, have been an advantage to 
have had the entries dated, as it would also 
have been interesting to learn the proven- 
ance of the MS. and its history in Russia. 
The Count is nineteen years of age, but of 
well formed opinions. His criticism of Eng- 
lish society, of the arts and architecture in 
England, and of the court, is amusing and 
often shrewd, but usually ‘‘ superior.”’ His 
accounts of conversation illustrate—if fur- 
ther illustration were needed—the difference 
between the talk in polite society at that 
time and now, the love of literary discussion 
then, and the enjoyment people found 
a dévider a topic, as they used to say in 
France. Mr. Charles Tennyson furnishes 1 
second instalment of the ‘ Tennyson Papers,’ 
this time J. M. Heath’s ‘ Commonplace 
Book’ in which some interesting pieces of 
verse by Alfred Tennyson’s friends have been 
preserved. 


‘HE second April number of the Mercure 

de France has a short but striking paper 

by M. Georges Dunamel entitled ‘ Réflexion, 

Election Dilection’ which closes with these 
words. 

Je dis ou plutét je répéte qu’un systéme de 
culture ot la réflexion et le choix sont im- 
possibles est précisément la negation de ce 
qu’on a, jusqu’ ici, nommé la culture. 

This is largely & propos of wireless and 
the cinema as contrasted with reading but 
in other fields besides the question of 
choice is one of those which most strongly 
press for consideration. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


JOHN HOLLAND’S VOYAGE FROM 





SOUTH CAROLINA TO LONDON, | 22": 


1704. 


{E following diary, which is a contem- 

porary manuscript, is endorsed ‘‘ a coppy 
of my journal w@) none but yo" Self could 
ever induce me to lett it be seen.’’ The 
writer, John Holland, does not inform us 
for what reason he was coming to England 
from South Carolina, but if it was not his 
original intention to settle in England, his 
adventures prompted him to remain on shore 
in future, for he admits ‘‘ a desire to leave 
of travelling,’’ and applies for the post of 
steward to a country gentleman, an employ- 
ment which, he anticipates, can be learned 
in a short time, ‘‘none being Stewards by 
birth.”’ 


Remarkable Transactions & Occurrences 
on My Voiage from South Carolina. 
In Ord" for London. 

1704. 


March ye 15th, 

Sailed from Charles Towne in a vessle 
belonging to Bideford and bound for the 
same place, W™. King Command’, Burden 
70 Tunns, 4 Gunns, 8 Sailors & 4 Pas- 
sengers. Having extraordinary Winds & 
faire Weather makeing the best of our way 
for England, descryd att sev!! times a 11 
Saile but made none of y™. 

April ye 19%, 

Sounded and got ground 15 fath: in the 
English Channale, and judged we were 20 
Leagues from the island of Lundey, wh 
lyes in the mouth of Bideford harbour, 7 
Legs from that Towne. 

20th, 

Att 8 in the morning saw a Vestle to 
windward which made directly after us, 
and about the same time in the evening 
came up along side of our Ship and hailed 
us in English, demanding from whence 
we came and whether we were bound. 
Wee answered for London. But they took 
no notice of wt we said, and immediately 
fired a volley of small shott, and in a 
small space after two more. Sev'! of the 
Shott struck our ship, and narrowly mist 
some of us who were standing on the 
quarter Deck (altho’ we had struck before). 








And then they call’d to us to hoist our 
Boat out, threatening to sink us if we did 
not. We obey’d their Commands, and 
went on board our enemy whome was a §t, 
Malves privateer of 10 guns & 50 odd men, 
commanded by Monsieur Debeau. 


This morning made the Sorlinges they 
mann’d their Prise wth 6 of | their 
hands and two of ours, and sent her for 
France wth Orders to make the first port, 
And then stood to the westward and cruz- 
ing that way nothing happen’d till ye 
27*h worth taking notice of. 

April ye 27th, 

This morning Spy’d a ship ahead of us, 
standing the same way, w tack’t and stood 
towards us, and in an hours time came up 
wth us the French privateer fired two 
guns upon wh he struck his ensigne and 
became their prize. The French sent their 
boat on board him and found him to bea 
vessle bound for Newfound Land laden with 
provissions and been about 2 days out of 
Corke. Her burden 150 Tunnes, no guns, 
13 men, one Hatch of Dartmouth, Mast*. 
He offered ransom, but they could not agree 
so sent her for France wt the same Ord's 
as the first. By this time they had about 
21 prison’s on board them. The Capt 
promisd to land us on some part of Ire- 
land, his cruize not being out 

May ye 6th, 

Made the Blasques, on the West of 
Ireland, but having little wind, did not 
gett in wth the land till the next day w 
was the sabboth, and then about 12 a clock 
came to anchor before Dunqueen, a small 
village. The Captain proposes to set us 
on shore on these termes that we should 
supply him wth an ox and halfe a doz. 
sheep to wh wee reply’d the difficulty we 
should have in purchaseing them of the 
Irish, who for aught we knew would secure 
us as suspecting wee were come to robb 
them, adding that wee had better take our 
lott for France than to engage in any such 
designe. He, seeing that wee would not be 
prevail’d wth, sent his boat on shore w'! 
orders to take some by force, wh designe 
was prevented for the inhabitants had seen 
the Vessle the day before and by this time 
alarm’d the neighbouring villages so that 
just as their boat zott to land one Cap! 
Ferreter and his brother appear’d on the 
top of a hill, both of them mounted and 
clothed in red, wet so fryghtened the men 
in the boat that they returned on board w® 
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the relation that they had seen 4 Caps 
& 40 or 50 soldiers, and that they believed 
the Whole Country was in armes. Not- 
withstanding all this, the Capt resolv’d to 
sett us on shore, and after having drunk 
our healths and wished a good journey to 
us took his leave ordered his boat to be 
mann’d and sent us 4 passengers wth our 
mate.and 2 Irish fellows that were taken 
out of the Corke prize to land wt® his Chief 
Lieut and a file of Musquetteers to guard 
us. 
May ye 7‘, 

This being sabboth, about 5 in the 
afternoon wee landed and went directly to 
view the Irish forces, but found them very 
badly provided, not having so much as a 
sword or pistoll about them. Capt Fer- 
reter to make the better show had turn’d 
the wrong side of his coat, which was lin’d 
with red, outward and his brother had a 
vest of the same coulor, and these w a 
few wild Irish were the gallant militia 
that had so scar’d the French. All this 
while the Lieut that came on Shore w'® us 
was waiting att the bottom of a hill, and 
he being impatient to know what answer 
we would returne the Capt®, came up to us 
and was presently seized as a prisoner by 
the Irish who would not dissmiss him till 
they had him before a civil Magistrate. 
Cap* Ferreter was pleas’d to discover his 
wisdom by telling us he wonder’d wee would 
bring the Lieut there to discover the weak- 
ness of their country, to which [ reply’d 
that it was they brought us, and not we 
them, they being armed and sent as a guard 
over us. Being uneasy to finde we were 
fallen into the handes of the ignorant 
desir’d we might make the best of our way 
to some towne, and Dingle being the 
nearest, travell’d thither having 5 miles to 
it, and the sun was almost downe, lent the 
Lieut. a horse and wee followed on foot and 
gott into the Towne just as it was almost 

arke. We were immediately introduc’d 
before Coll. Tho Mullins, who examined us 
about the prisoner, of whome we gave an 
extraordinary character, informing the 
Coll. of the whole business and desiring 
that the Lieut. might be civilly treated 
and dismist as soone as possible we was 
graunted and a_ horse provided for him, 
also sev!l of the Gentlemen of the place 
accompanied him to the water side. I 
must not forget to mention just as he was 
mounted, turning him about, he spy’d two 
Ladys looking out of a window, who were 


| 





extreamly eye and very hard featured, 
to whome he bowed and said ‘‘I doe not 
value the danger I have been exposed to, 
since I have had the honour to view yo" 
sweet faces,’ and claping his spurs to his 
horse exit Lieut. 

May ye 8th, 

This day was spent in visiting the gent 
of the towne this morning, the rest of our 
company that were detain’d as hostages for 
the Lieut came on shoar and brought a 
doz. of Bordeaux wine for the Coll. and 
gent from the Lieut. 

May ye 9th, 

Having gott all our Company together 
took our leave of the Gent of this place and 
hired horses for Corke and gott as far as 
Castlemaine, a small towne pleasantly 
seated by a river w a fine stone bridge 
over it, stage 16 Irish miles, and rested 
here all night. 

10th, 

Being prety well refresht, sett forward 
and gott to Killarney, stage 9 miles, 
within a mile of this place saw Ross castle 
built in the middle of the lake—a stronz 
garrison held out the longest agst Oliver of 
any place in Ireland. From hence we rode 
to Killmede, a berrick wt about 40 sol- 
diers, stage 12 miles, all the way moun- 
tainous. From Killmede rode to Mack- 
roome, a towne pleasantly seated, and was 
burnt in King Ja. ye 2¢ time and lays for 
the most part in ruins, stage 8 miles. 
Here we rested all night having travell’d 
this day 29 miles. 

11th, 

Sett out for Corke, and had good road 
this stage weh was 16 miles, gott into the 
City about 2 in the afternoone and Staid 
here till the 13th, 

13th, 

Hearing that the Leghorne fleet lay att 
Kilsale sett out thither, stage 10 miles, 
but lodg’d two miles short of the place. 

14th, 

Came to Kinsale early in the morning, 
and mett wt Capt Tanner, who gave me 
an invitation to board him, and now we 
wait for stronger convoy. 

June 34, 

Here arriv’d Admiral Fairbourn in the 
““ Medway,” w*® several Warr ships and 
the Turkey Fleet under his Convoy, and 
brought in three French prizes. One of 
them was the privateere that took us, wo 
was taken by the ‘‘ Orford ’’ Man Warr. 
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5th, 
Weighed and sett saile for England. 

Succeeding entries in the Diary are of no 
interest till that of the 14th June, when the 
diarist ‘‘ gott into the ‘Hope’ ”’ off Lee, 
anchored off Grays “‘ and the Capt and I on 
shore and sup* att the signe of the blue 
anchor, this being the first tyme of my setting 
my foot on English ground.”’ 


P. D. Munpy. 





GALE OF BOLEHYDE, CO. WILTS. 


BOUT 2 miles from Chippenham, in the 
hamlet of Allington and parish of 
Kington St. Michael, a little way off the 
main road leading from Chippenham through 
Marshfield to Bristol, stands a Tudor build- 
ing which the Ordnance map, in the old 
English characters which it keeps for ancient 
monuments, calls Bullidge House. The pre- 
sent owner-occupier, Mr. Philip du Cros, has 
reverted, on the authority of various seven- 
teenth-century deeds, to the earlier designa- 
tion of Bolehyde Manor. For over three cen- 
turies the property was in the ownership of 
the Gale family, who were established in the 
neighbourhood as early as 54 wt Il 
(1270), when Henry le Gal of Wydehill fig- 
ured in a lawsuit at Westminster re mes- 
suage and lands in Hodeston (Hodson in 
Chiselden). Fourteenth-century Wiltshire 
Inquisitions show Nicholas Gale to have been 
a juror at Crekelade in 1328 and 1331, and 
at Cheleworte in 1334 and 1342; and Thomas 
and John le Gal at Chippenham in 1336 and 
1372. Chippenham Muster Rolls of 30 
Henry VIII (1538-9) showed the tything of 
Alyngton as providing two archers and three 
byllmen, the latter including Richard Gaell. 
John Gale was one of the three byllmen pro- 
vided by the tything of Vokan alias Voghan. 
John Gale and Thomas Gale were among the 
archers found by the tything of Sutton 
Benge in the Hundred of Malmesbury. John 
Gale was one of the four archers provided by 
the tything of Langley Burrell. 

John Gale of Langley Burrell (which 
adjoins Kington St. Michael), owning pro- 
perty in Langley Burrell and Calne, died in 
1571, leaving a widow, Alice, and his will, 
dated 4 Sept., 1568, was proved in London 
(P.C.C. 31 Holney) 6 July, 1571: 


In the name of God Amen the fourth day 
of September in the yere of our Lorde God 
a thousand fyve hundredth three score and 
eight and in the Tenthe yere of the raigne 





of our soveraigne Lady Elizabeth by the 
grace of God quene of England France and 
Ireland Defender of the Faith, &. I John 
Gale of Langley Burell within the diocese of 
Sarum and countie of Wiltshire yoman being 
sicke of body but of good and perfecte 
memorie praise be to Almightie God, do 
ordeyn this present testament concernin 
herein my last will in this manner al 
forme following first 1 bequeth my soule to 
Almightie God my saviour and redeemer and 
my bodie to be buried within the churche of 
Langley Burell by the fonte Item I bequeth 
to the church of Langley for to be laied there 
vis’ viii d. Item I bequeth to the church of 
Chippenham vi s’ Item I bequeth to the 
pore enhabitannts of Langley aforesaid six 
busshells of wheate to be bestowed and de- 
livered amonge them and to almeshouse in 
Chippenham vi busshells of malte Item 1] 
give and bequeath to Elizabeth Geingeill! 
my wyves daughter xiii £ vis’ viiid Item 
I give and bequeth to william Gale my 
brother Richards sonne viii £ in money my 
grene cote and my russet hosen the said 
viii £ to be delivered to hym at his day of 
marriage Item I gyve and bequeath to my 
brother William the elder my best black 
colte Item I give to my brother Edward my 
seconde best black colte my shepe coloured 
cote and my shepe coloured hosen Item I give 
and bequeth to my brother Thomas my best 
black cote my best doublet and my white 
hosen Item I give to William Younge my 
wifes sonne in lawe my graye ambling colte 
Item I give and bequeth to Agnes my wife 
all my rudder? beasts myne ambling graye 
mare and a baye nagge my best fetherbed 
withall manner of ympleaments and thap- 
parell of the same my best crocke and my 
best panne a dozen of pewter vessell withall 
her apparell and all my corne and haye and 
wood to sample it upon her cattell and to 
fynde her house Item I give to my said 
wife all my right and interest which I] have 
or may have in Thomas Russells meade by 
a lease of tenne yeres paieing Tenne pounds 
for the same at Michellmas next And also 
all my right and interest which I have by 
vertue of two severall leases of & into an 
other leasen parcell of Thomas Russells 
tenement which I bought of Thomas Wilde 
vicar of Chippenham for xx yeres yet to 





1 The family of Gingell, still represented in 
Wiltshire, was established in Kington St. 
Michael as early as the thirteenth century. 

2 Rudder or rother beast: an animal of the 
ox kind. (‘ O.E.D.’) 
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come or thereaboute paieing also to hym 
xv £ for the same Nevertheless my will is 
that if my said wife —_ to marry or die 
before the expyring of the said termes in the 
said Leases mencioned That then Alice and 
Mary my daughters shall have and enioye 
my house that I dwell in withall the meade 
pasture and lande arrable thereto belonging 
as longe as she kepe her self unmarried and 
sole so that she make no waiste nor spoile of 
or upon any my Lands tents or woods in any 
wise Provided that if my said wife happen 
to marry after my decease That then my said 
two daughters shall and may enter into 
all my said house with thappurtenances 
ymediatlie Item I give grunte® and confirme 
to Alice and Mary my said daughters all 
my free lande tents+ meadowes pastures 
fedings) and commons woods undrewoods 
Rents reversions and services withall and 
singuler thappurtenances situate lieing and 
being in Langley Burell Chippenham and 
Calne or elsewhere within the countie of 
wiltshire withall charters evidences and 
writings concerning the same To have and 
to holde the said lands and tenements withall 
the premisses & their whole appurtenances 
to them the said Alice and Mary as repre- 
sentatives according to the lawes of this 
realme to their heires and assigns forever- 
more To be holden of the chief lords of the 
fee for the rents and services thereof due and 
of right accustomed The rents of my said 
lands to be taken up and ymploied to the 
> gg of my debts Item I bequeath to 
ohn Wastfelde my godsonne a good ewe 
Item to Sybell and Johan my brother 
Richards daughters to eche of them a a 
Chilver shepe Item to John Hatherell I 
give my yelowe letherne jerkyn Item to the 
pore mens boxe of Langley xii d The resi- 
due of all my goods cattelles6 and debts un- 
bequethed after my debts and legacies paied 
and my funerall expenses performed I give 
and bequeth to Alice and Mary my daughters 
whome I make and ordayne my whole execu- 
trices of this my last will and testament 
joyntlie Excepted that Agnes my wife shall 
have the use custody and occupieing of all 
my householde stuffe unbequethed and now 
lymytated to myne executrices as longe as she 
kepe herself sole and unmaried So that she 
put in sufficient bonde to myne overseers here 
undernamed to answer the said stuffe to my 





5 Grunte: graunt, grant. 
4 Tent: obs. form of tenth or tithe. 

5 Feding: grazing ground. (‘0.E.D.’). 
6 Cattels: obs. form for chattels. 





said executrices by an Inventory indented 
had and made betweene them at the tyme of 
her death or mariage as good in value as 
when She toke and received And I appointe 
William Gale thelder my brother John Wast- 
feild of Langley Burell William Gale of 
Chippenham and Leonarde Woodland to be 
myne overseers to see this my last will and 
testament faithfullie executed and performed 
as my special trust isin them And I give 
& bequeth to eche of them for their paynes 
in that behalf Tenne shillings sterling there 
being witnesses John Wastfeld William Gale 
of Chippenham Leonarde Woodland Edward 
Gale William Younge Richard Jones & John 
Hatherell with divers others. 


Proved 6 July 1571 by Edward Appowell 
on behalf of Alice Gale and Mary Gale the 
executrices under the will, to whom admin- 
istration was granted. 


The earliest Kington St. Michael will at 
Somerset House is that of Thomas Wastfield 
of K. St. M., dated 26 Feb. 1516 and proved 
6 May 1517 (P.C.C. 20 Holder). He left 
bequests to the mother church of Salisbury 
and to Kington St. Michael church, bells, 
lights and priest (John Adams) ; also to the 
churches of Langley Burrell and Hardnashe 
(Hardenhuish). Appointed wife Agnes and 
son John joint executors. To John, son of 
John Wastfield, ‘‘ my best wayne.” To 
Thomas, son of William Wastfield, ‘‘ my 
second best wayne.’’ ‘‘ These aforesaid 
waynes to remain with my wyff as long as 
she lyveth.’”” To any of John W’s children 
one bullock or else “vi s. viii d. in redy 
money.’”’ To William Keynes one ox and 
one cow. Residue after death of wife to Wil- 
liam Wastfield. Witnesses: ‘‘Sir John 
Adams, John Wastfield, my cousin Thomas 
Wastfield.’’ 


The Kington St. Michael parish registers 
begin with the year 1563, the first entry 
being the baptism, on 6 Oct. of that year, 
of a daughter to William Coller. 

The following, with Thomas Hull, vicar, 
were witnesses of the will (P.C.C. 27 Alen) 
of Richard Snell, of Kington St. Michael, 
gent., dated 20 Feb. 1542/3 and proved 12 
Feb. 1546/7: Richard Blake of Chippenham, 
Richard Russell, Peter Coller, Edward Haw- 
kins, John Yonge. Edward Hawkins (with 
Thomas Holwaye, William Brown and 
Edward Watts) also witnessed the will 
(P.C.C. 33 Loftes), dated 16 Oct. 1547 and 
proved 12 Nov. 1561, of John Dick, of 
Langley within the parish of Kington St. 
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Michael, husbandman, who bequeathed to 
his wife Ellen ‘‘ tenn poundes of reddie 
monney and a cowe,” and “ to the child she 
goeth withall iij 1. vis, viiid.’? Two sons, 
Robert and John, proved as executors ap- 
pointed in the will, which mentioned also 
two daughters, Ellen and Elizabeth, George 
Browne my godson, John Tanner my godson, 
Elizabeth Tanner my neighbour, Agnes Wil- 
liams my sister, and George Clarke. The 
four witnesses to be overseers during minority 
of the children. 

Edward Geele and Elizabeth Hawkins 
were married at Kington St. Michael 9 Nov. 
1584; John Gale and Mary Hawkins 22 May 
1592; John Gale and Margaret Coller 26 
May 1600; Giles Gale als, Sutton and Ann 
Turner 3 Nov. 1695; Thomas Gale and Ann 
Wastfield 28 Jan. 1691/2; Thomas Wastfield 
and Hanna Gale of Corsham 13 April 1696; 
and Thomas Gale and Sarah Williams 14 
Feb. 1708/9. 

Frep. R. Gate. 
(To be continued.) 


ORDS WRITTEN, NOT SPOKEN. -- 
Though there is a tendency nowadays 
to bring what is written near ordinary con- 
versation, several words and forms are seldom 
heard in daily speech. Kinglake notes in 
his ‘ Eothen,’ Chap. xvi.: ‘‘ I did not say 
‘ Alas? ’—(nobody ever does that I know of, 
though the word is so frequently written).’’ 
Does anyone ever say, ‘‘ Even so’’? Dickens 
adds to the words a comment that they are 
used on the stage. Mr. H. G. Wells has 
reproduced in print some modern exclama- 
tions as they are uttered, but is ‘‘ Pshaw!”’, 
which is frequent in Victorian books, ever 
heard in speech to-day? I have heard an 
old gentleman who died in the last century 
use it. The formalities of letter-writing, such 
as “‘ your favour ’’ and ‘‘ your obedient ’’ or 
“most obliged servant,’’ are no more heard 
in speech than the Johnsonian address of 
“* Dear Sir,’”’ and letters of late in the Press 
are concluded with ‘‘ Yours, etc.,’’ a slack 
form which would be surprising in any form 
of speech. ‘‘ Thingumbob” as a description 
of the unknown has long been used both in 
speaking and writing. Formal letters from 
the Bank of England still conclude, ‘‘ Your 
obedient Servant.”’ I am glad to see this, 
for decent courtesy seems to be going out in 
these latter times, while in serious writing 
gutter English is promoted to the place once 
occupied by dignified language. 


W. iH. J~ 








AVENPORT.—The writing-desk called a 
‘‘ davenport,’’ earlier also “ devonport,” 

dates from about the middle of the nine. 
teenth century. The O.E.D.’s only sug. 
gestion for its origin is ‘‘ said to be from 
the maker’s name.’’ A clergyman called 
Blackley, who published in 1869 a little book 
called ‘ Word Gossip,’ says (p. 29): “ We 
know the origin of Davenport, D’Oyley, 
Macadamize, Brougham, and Clarence.” | 
have not been able to trace this cabinet- 
maker and have suggested elsewhere that the 
‘“‘davenport’’ may have been named in 
honour of the famous actress, Mary Ann 
Davenport, who died in 1843; cf. such trade- 
names as Gladstone bag, etc. In America a 
‘““davenport’’ is a large couch. I am in- 
formed by Mr. Eugene B. Vest, of the Dakota 
Wesleyan University, that it tends now to 
be replaced by the “‘ studio couch.’”’ My dis- 
cussion of the word also brought me a letter 
from Mr. Charles E. L. Wingate, of the 
Boston Post, enclosing a communication from 
Mr. Francis H. Bacon, at one time designer 
for the famous furniture business of A. H. 
Davenport. In this capacity he made ‘a 
whale of a sofa, biggest ever,’’ for Mr. H. 
H. Richardson, a distinguished architect, 
who weighed nearly 300lbs. Mr. Richardson 
introduced this piece of furniture into the 
houses of Chicago magnates, which he de- 
signed, and ‘‘so the fool word came into 
being !”” 

There is thus no connection between the 
two names. 

Ernest WEEKLEY. 
University College, Nottingham. 


‘“WYSTERIES OF LONDON.” — Sue's 

‘Mysteries of Paris’ with its enor- 
mous popularity not only in France but 
throughout Europe, brought into existence 
a large crop of ‘‘ Mysteries ’’ of other cities. 
So far as London is concerned G. W. M. 
Reynolds kept the ball rolling for many 
years. But I have only lately come across 
‘The Mysteries of London, Translated from 
the French,’ published in London by J. S$. 
Pratt, 1846, and printed by J. S. Pratt, 
Stokesley, Yorkshire. It is a lumpy little 
volume of 512 pages, as like as possible to the 
hundreds of cheap little books published by 
Milner and Sowerby of Halifax during the 
earlier half and later of the nineteenth-cen- 
tury. 

This ‘ Mysteries of London’ is “ orna- 
mented ’’ with a roughly engraved wood-cut 
of ‘‘ White Manor enraged with his 
brother.’’ No reader could get very far into 
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this book without being convinced that it 
was not written in French or by a French- 
man, and that ‘translated from the 
French’’ is a mere ‘‘ blind.’’ It is of the 
same type as Edward Lloyd’s ‘‘ Penny 


Bloods,’ and possibly the 1846 edition was ' 


not the first or only appearance of ‘ The 
Mysteries of London, Translated from the 
French.’ It may be that some of your 
readers are acquainted with this book. The 
earliest character in it is a certain Captain 
Paddy O’Chrane, “‘ six. feet high, with a most 
attenuated waist, set off to the best advan- 
tage by a blue coat with black buttons,”’ etc. 
W. Roserts. 
69 Park Hill, 8.W.4. 


ILLED BY LIGHTNING.—On a small 
tablet in the churchyard of St. James 
and St. Mary, St. Edmundsbury. 

Mary Hasleton, a young maiden of this town, 
born of Catholic parents, and virtuously 
brought up; who being in the Act of Prayer, 
repeating her Vespers, was instantaneously 
killed by a flash o lightning, August 16, 1785, 
aged 9 years. 

On a headstone formerly in St. Michael’s 
Churchyard, Witton Gilbert, Co. Durham 
(1788 and 1823), but now wanting. 

Hic jacet Johannes Smith : 
Qui permissione divina fulmine percussus expi- 
-ravit 28 die Aprilis 1728. 
tat 42. 
Videte ut vigiletis & oret- 
-is, nescitis enim quando 
Tempus futurum sit 
I. 1.8. 


Other examples might be given by corres- 
pondents. J. W. Fawcerr. 


EL’S CURIOUS CAREER.—The choking 
of a water-column valve in the G.W.R. 
locomotive shed at Stratford-on-Avon led to 
a singular discovery this week. When the 
tall engine column was dismantled, to trace 
the cause, a live eel, 3ft. 4in. long, and 
three inches in girth, was found wedged in 
the valve. As its age would be from thirteen 
to fourteen years it must have entered 
through the half-inch diameter grille at the 
water intake at Wilmcote, when a tiny fish, 
and have lived in the four-mile pipe, without 
any other food than the water, all that time. 
Wm. Jacearp. 


ANGING LONDON.—29 Park Lane 
(formerly 1 Grosvenor Gate). Occupied 
by Benjamin Disraeli from 1839 to 1872. It 
is to be converted into offices and showrooms. 


J. ARDAGH. 





Readers’ Queries. 


MOUNTED GAME IN ASIA MINOR. ~ 

Does Xenophon or any classical author 
mention a game being played in Asia Minor 
in which the players throw blunted javelins 
at their adversaries? This is done in the 
Turkish Jereed and I want to find any very 
early mention of such a game. 


C. A, Knapp, 
Bournemouth. Captain. 


S. OF DAVENPORT’S ‘POLICY WITH- 

OUT PIETY’; JOHN WITHORN: SIR 
JOHN KAYE.—In Chorus Vatum, Joseph 
Hunter asserts that John Withorn, of Broom- 
head, once had in his possession a manu- 
script poem by Robert Davenport (fl. 1624), 
entitled :— 

Policy without Piety, too subtle to be sound: 
Piety without Policy too simple to be safe— 
Proved in a Dialogue supposed between : 

Piety _— Britannia 
Policy - Hibernia. 

This poem, with dedication to Sir John 
Kaye, is similar in title to that which Daven- 
port dedicated to John Bramhall, Bishop of 
Londonderry, the holograph manuscript of 
which is in the Folger Shakespeare Library. 
Can any reader give me _ information 
about the Withorn manuscript—when it was 
disposed of, where it is now?? I should wel- 
come also any information about Withorn 
himself and about Sir John Kaye. It is my 
intention, if the Withorn manuscript is 
located, to include it in my work on the 
life and writings of Robert Davenport. Al- 
ready I have collected much biographical in- 
formation about Davenport, with the aid of 
a grant from the American Council of 
Learned Societies, and discovered two hither- 
to unpublished poems in his handwriting. 
Any assistance given me will receive full 
acknowledgment in print. 

James G. McManaway. 


The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Maryland, U.S.A. 


[LLUSTRATIONS OF MODES OF CON- 

DUCT WANTED.—I am collecting from 
biography and fiction lifelike examples to 
illustrate different characters and ways of 
conduct. 

T shall be obliged to any reader who directs 
me to instances of 

(1). Manifestation of social capacity in a 
person otherwise unintelligent. 

(2). The same event differently inter- 
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preted to the interest of the 


observer. 


according 


(Dr.) Tom A. WILLIAMS. 


JOHNSON PICTURE. — I have, done in 
china, a small circular picture, circum- 
ference about 3 inches, which appears to me 
to present a familiar scene, though I cannot 
recall any original from which it is reduced. 
In the foreground a figure in a brown coat 
leans on a stick. This I take to be Johnson. 
Beside him is a white-haired man in a blue 
coat with a wooden leg. Both are sitting on 
a handsome couch. Behind them a man is 
bowing and entering an open door which 
leads, I take it, to the presence of Lord 
Chesterfield. Is this picture known, and 
who painted it? 
V. R. 


ACKERAY’S SOURCES FOR 
‘BARRY LYNDON.’ — Could any 
reader tell me how to get the following three 
books which Thackeray used as sources of 
‘ Barry Lyndon’? Any information concern- 
ing their authors’ names and especially 
where to get them would be gratefully re- 
ceived by a research student. 

(1). ‘ Autobiography (or Adventures) of 
Captain (or James) Freeny’; (2) Life of 
Tiger Roche printed in ‘ Ireland Sixty Years 
Since’; (3) ‘L’ Empire, ou dix ans sous 
Napoléon’ par un Chambellan, Paris, 1836. 

» ae 


1722; JOHN ADOL- 


JOHN EVELYN, 
PHUS; JOHN BANNISTER, 1831.- 
I have a copy of ‘The Comedies, Tragedies 
and Operas of John Dryden,’ printed by 


Tonson, in 1701. On the flyleaf is inscribed, 
‘‘ John Evelyn, my homes at rygate in Surey, 
May ye 8, 1722.” 

It also contains the book-plate of John 
Adolphus, and the inscription, ‘‘ John Ban- 
nister to John Adolphus, Sept. 25% 1931.’’ 

Can John Evelyn, of Reigate in 1722, be 
identified? Presumably John Bannister is 
the actor, and John Adolphus the barrister- 
author who according to the ‘ Universal 
Biography ’ was ‘‘ more famed for his skill 
and acuteness, than for his eloquence or 
dignity.” 

P. D. M. 

ICHARD CLOUGH: PORTRAITS 

WANTED. — I am anxious to hear 
of portraits of Richard Clough, of 
North Wales, the sixtenth-century mer- 
chant, who traded in Flanders, and 


of his first wife, Catherine Mordaunt, and 





of his second wife Catherine of Berain, or 
Beren (afterwards Thellwall. I have already 
heard of portraits of Clough and of Cather- 
ine Mordaunt at Glasfryn, Carnarvon, and 
of portraits, and supposed portraits, of 
Catherine of Berain at Rhiwlas, near Bala 
at Overton-on-Dee, and at Wigfair, North 
Wales. I know the engravings of the above 
portraits of Clough at Glasfryn, and of 
Catherine of Berain, at Overton-on-Dee, 


W. H. Jervis Weae. 


RISTOL, ICELAND AND CHRIS. 
TOPHER COLUMBUS.—Are there any 
records still extant, either in Bristol or else- 
where, regarding commerce and merchant- 
voyaging between Bristol and Iceland in the 
fifteenth century and earlier? Mor 
especially, are there any records still extant 
which prove that he whom we cali Christopher 
Columbus was in Bristol in 1476 or 1477 and 
that he made a journey thence, in a Bristol 
ship, to Iceland and even to places beyond? 
It has been asserted that he did so; and, with 
equal frequence, it has been denied. lf 
your readers could provide definite evidence 
one way or the other from documentary 
sources the question might be settled at last. 


Puitie AINswortH Means. 
New York City. ~—" 


ALISON (ALLISON) FAMILY.—I am 

attempting to obtain any information 
about my great-great-grandfather. His name 
was Alison or Allison—his Christian name 
was probably Alexander. My great-grand- 
father Alexander Alison records in an old 
diary, of which I am sorry to say much is 
missing, that he was born in Bermondsey 
Street, London, in 1796, of Scotch parents. 
His father was a clerk at Cotton’s Wharf 
and died when he, the son, was six year 
old, leaving a wife and three children. His 
uncle, James Alison, of Dalkeith, offered to 
educate and in due course put him to a 
trade. To this end the boy was sent to Dal- 
keith. Life at this time does not seem to 
have been too friendly towards the boy in the 
care of his uncle, and he ran away to sea at 
an early age. ; 

I have so far been unable to find the burial 
place of the father, or if and where the son 
was christened. I have had the registers of 
some of the neighbouring parish churches 
searched, but so far I have been unsuccessful 
in my quest. I should be deeply grateful to 
anyone who could give me any information 
or tell me of any likely source of information. 


Atex. ALISON. 
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ILLIAM SANDYS, ob. c. 1655.—Some- 

time in the 1650’s, probably in Crom- 
well’s day, the Commissioners of the Great 
Seal sent James Mowat to bring home from 
Paris, Miles, William, and Mary Sandys, 
minor children of the ‘‘ lately deceased 
William Sandys’’ and his wife Elizabeth 
Soame. Is anything known of them, 
especially the date of the elder William’s 
death, which might determine that of the 
letter composed for Mowat’s use by John 
Milton, translated by Masson, v. 397. 

T. O. M. 


E EDGEWORTH’S IN AMERICAN 

ESTIMATION.—I should be greatly 
obliged to any American correspondent who 
would be good enough to tell me whether any 
American educationists have made a study 
of the Edgeworths and their educational 
theories. It would be interesting—though 
to the present purpose by the way—to know 
whether Americans have anywhere shown 
appreciation of Maria Edgeworth’s Irish 
novels and of her tales for children, regarded 
as tales. 

8. L. 


[ANG FAMILY OF DEVON.—I would like 

information of the Lang family of 
Devon, England, whose descendant, John 
Lang, with Banfields, and others of Devon, 
were in Portsmouth, N.H., U.S.A. before 


the year 1695. John Lang married Grace 
Brooking, granddaughter of Godfrey Brook- 
ing and Thomas Walford. Burke gives the 
Lang coat-of-arms:—Sa, on a fesse between 
two cinquefoils in chief, ar. and on a mount 
in base three oak-sprigs vert, acorned or, the 
text letters A.B.C.D.E.F., of the field. Crest 
—Three oak-sprigs acorned. 

I would greatly appreciate any informa- 
tion. 

M. S. Srrovr. 


E HAMEL DE MANIN.—The present 
sole survivors of this French family 
have long been resident in England. They 
are:—(1) Mrs. Cook, (widow of Thomas 
Cook, F.R.C.S., Eng.) née Aglae Comtesse 
de Hamel de Manin, and, (2) Comtesse 
Lucile de Hamel de Manin (spinster). 
They claim the title through their father. 
® was Jean Francois (died 1868) who 
married Helen, a daughter of John Rees, of 
Kilymaenllyd, Carmarthenshire and Cather- 
ine, daughter of Elias Van der Horst, of 
South Carolina, Consul for America at Bris- 
tol. John Rees was born 1781 and died in 





1843. He married Catherine Van der Horst 
in 1803. 

The two Comtesses, the issue of this mar- 
riage, left France the year following their 
father’s death, namely in 1869. Mrs. Cook 
is in her ninety-third year, and her un- 
married sister is four years younger. Their 
father they relate, ‘‘ acted as bodyguard to 
Louis Napoleon III when he escaped to Eng- 
land in May 1846.”’ 

It would be interesting to know how their 
father succeeded to the ‘‘ ancient title of the 
de Hamel de Manins.’’ Ruvigny in his 
work, ‘ Nobilities of Europe,’ says that 
nothing is known of the family ‘‘ de Hamel 
de Manin.” 

It consisted of the following members :— 
Count Gustave de Hamel de Manin and two 
brothers who were styled Barons, namely 
Raoul, and Engerrand; the latter was for 
many years in the employ of the Bank of 
England. The ladies of this family were all 
comtesses:—Aglae, Blanche, Héloise, Clara, 
Ada, Lucile. As stated above only the 
eldest and youngest of the comtesses survive. 

The particulars given above of their Welsh 
relations (and there is no mention in it of 
the title) were taken from Thos. Nicholas’s 
‘Annals of Counties And County Families 
of Wales,’ published by Longman, Green, 
and Reader and Co., London, 1872. 

The family are buried at Kensal Green, 
N.; Count Jean Francois died and is buried 
in France. 

GuaDYys FaLconer. 


ALARIA FROM LONDON SWAMPS..-- 
Can anyone refer me to notices of the 
swamps about London up to the beginning 
of the seventeenth-century as causing disease 
—ague or fever. Moorfields, one of the 
worst of these marshy tracts, was drained 
somewhere about 1605. Are there any con- 
temporary observations on improvement in 
public health, or expectation that there 
would be anything of the kind? Was 
swampy ground in mediaeval or somewhat 
later medical theory regarded as definitely 
a cause of disease? 


H. F. 


UTHOR WANTED.—Can any reader tell me 
who wrote the following verses :— 


I never get between the pines 
But I smell the Sussex air; 
Nor I never come on a belt of sand 
But my home is there. 
And along the sky the line of the Downs. 
So noble and so bare. 
G. Jenner. 
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Replies. 





CHARLES GORDON, TUNIS. 
(clxx, 236). 


HHOUGH I am as ignorant as Dr. 
Buttocn of the parentage of Charles 
Gordon, H.B.M. Agent and Consul-General 
at Tunis, I can amplify and in certain par- 
ticulars correct his knowledge of the man 
himself and his descendants. This I am 
enabled to do from the archives of the Con- 
sulate-General at Tunis, which have recently 
been transmitted to the Public Record 
Office, but which being still under arrange- 
ment were not open to Dr. BuLtocn’s in- 
spection. 

Amongst some miscellaneous papers of 
James Traill, Agent and Consul-General 
from 1766 to 1787 are drafts or copies of 
(i) certified extracts from the register of 
the British Chancery at Tunis and (ii) a 
document establishing the authenticity of 
Gordon’s marriage certificate. From these 
it appears that Charles Gordon was married 
to Margaret Wing (at a date unspecified) 
by the Rev. Father Antimos Presetto, curate 
of the Greek church at Tunis. By her he had 
issue Elizabeth—Dr. Buttocn’s ‘ Elise ’’-—- 
(b. 22 Mar., 1755); Margaret (b. 24 Jan., 
1757); Susanna (b. 3 July, 1760); Bruce (b. 
21 Nov., 1766); Charlotte (b. 27 April, 
1771); and George Alexander (b. 12 Aug., 
1773). Of these, Elizabeth married Lewis 
Hamekin, Agent and Consul-General to the 
King of Denmark at Tunis, on 29 May, 
1774. Capt. Gideon Duncan, a kinsman of 
Gordon, in a letter to Traill of 13 June, 
1774, says of this marriage: 

I am told Miss Gordon is already, or is to 
be, Mrs. Hammikin. If so I shall begin to 
believe in miracles. I wish she may be happy. 
= afraid she must make herself so, or teach 
im. 

Margaret Gordon married Joseph Capri- 
ata, Venetian consul at Durazzo, on 26 Dec., 
1780, and Susanna, Charles T(h)ulin, 
Agent and Consul-General to the King of 
Sweden at Tunis, on 17 Nov., 1782. A 
child was apparently born to the Tulins 
shortly before 11 Sept., 1784, for on that 
day Tulin, having noticed that two English 
frizgates had arrived at Goletta, wrote to 
Traill to express a wish that ‘‘ our little 
bantling ’’ might be baptized by one of the 
English Protestant clergymen on board. A 
Miss Gordon was living with him at the 





time, and was with him and his family at 
Leghorn on 21 Oct., 1786. 

Charles Gordon died on 29 Sept., 1775, 
At the time of his death he and his wifs 
were living with Hamekin at La Marsa, 
and Hamekin asked Traill to order a coffin 
‘“ covered with black cloth with white silk 
trimmings and nails,” to send a cart with 
some bran in it to convey the body to Tunis 
and to make arrangements about the grave, 
Mrs. Traill offered to accommodate the coffin 
in her house before the funeral. According 
to A. M. Broadley (‘ The Last Punic War, 
Vol. ii., p. 342), Gordon was buried in St, 
George’s Cemetery at Tunis. Mrs. Gordon 
died on 6 April, 1776. 

Since Mrs. Gordon expressed a wish that 
her husband might be laid as near as pos. 
sible to his children, it must be assumed 
that some of the family were already dead. 
This may explain the fact that only five 
of the six children petitioned the Crown for 
relief after their father’s death. This 
petition, printed by Dr. Butiocn, must be 
of a later date than 17 Nov., 1782, when 
Tulin, who is mentioned in it as a brother- 
in-law of the petitioners, married Susanna 
Gordon, and earlier than 7 Oct., 1787, when 
Traill, who is described in it as ‘‘ the present 
consul,’’ died. It would seem likely, 
indeed, that the certified copies referred to 
were ordered by the Gordon family in con- 
nexion with the petition, which would make 
that document later than 30 Dec., 1783, the 
date of the execution of the copies. Contrary 
to what the petition would lead one to sup- 
pose, the relations between the Gordon and 
Traill families after Gordon’s supersession 
seem to have been friendly, Traill perform- 
ing the good offices mentioned above on 
Charles Gordon’s death, and Mrs. Trail 
standing sponsor at the baptism of George 
Alexander Gordon. There is no evidence 
that the petition was ever referred to the 
Treasury, or that the petitioners made 4 
further application. 


R. B. Pueu. 


po“ SERENUS ORESSY (clxx. 227). — 
Both Hugh Paulinus Cressy (‘‘ Dom 
Serenus Cressy ’’) and David Baker (‘‘ Dom 
Augustine Baker’’) are in the ‘ D.N.B’ 
There is also a good deal about Cressy in 
‘ John Inglesant.’ It may be ‘‘well-known” 
that the ‘Sancta Sophia’ was written by 
Cressy in the name of Baker, but a refer 
ence to reliable evidence for the fact would 


be welcomed. Epwarp J. G. Fors. 
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peur ULSORY REGISTRATION OF 
BIRTHS (clxix. 208; clxx. 262). — If 
‘N, and Q.’ had a now fashionable circula- 
tion of two million copies weekly, the infor- 
mation given by Mr. G. W. Wricurt would 
have an appropriate appreciation. There has 
always been a general impression that regis- 
tration of births has been compulsory since 
the Act 6 and 7 William IV, c. 86, and 

before old age pensions were payable 
difficulty was experienced when obtaining 
particulars of a birth. Official reticence has 
misled people. They have relied on the Act 
of 1836 and have allowed the destruction of 
family records which would be valuable tes- 
timony. The family Bible fashion has long 
passed away, and the tally men do not sell 
to domestic servants the volume for their 
future life, and the temporary adornment of 
the “ bottom df#awer.’’ The Act of 1836 pro- 
vided the machinery for registration. It 
was then only necessary to register a male or 
female child and leave space for the names 
after baptism, discussion or cavilling. Forty- 
two days were allowed in which parents or 
ocupiers might give notice to the registrar. 
It has been frequently stated that Queen 
Victoria incurred a penalty because her son, 
the Duke of Edinburgh, was not registered 
within that time. Even if the Sovereign 
was bound by a statute, Queen Victoria, or 
the Prince Consort, was not a lawbreaker, 
because ‘registration was not compulsory. 
Registrars were required ‘‘ to inform them- 
selves carefully of every birth which shall 
happen within their district.”’ 


Births were not to be registered after six 
months under a penalty of £50, and there 
was a like penalty for an officer not register- 
ing a birth. It is marvellous that there was 
so much conformity to the supposed law, but 
registration was attended to as punctually as 
churching and baptism. 

Section 21 of the 1836 Act stipulated that 
children born at sea must be registered by 
the captain, but it did not propagate the 
popular belief that the child belonged to the 
parish of Stepney, an erroneous idea held by 
the present Bishop of London, who, formerly 
Suffragan Bishop of Stepney, regarded ‘“‘ sea- 
born ’’ persons as his charges. As such they 
would have nothing to complain of. Another 
mistake as to registration, frequently noticed 
in our law-courts, is the production of a 
certificate of registration costing threepence 
as a certificate of birth. This frequently 
causes delay when money is to be paid out 
to young people upon attaining their major- 








ity. In one case, there was a delay right 
over the Long Vacation. 


H. Prosser CHANTER. 

Whetstone, Middlesex. 

With reference to Mr. Wricut’s remarks 
I agree with his statements. For many years 
past I have known that a great number of 
births, before 1875, could not have been 
registered. 

My very extensive search of parish 
registers, transcripts of the same at 
Diocesan Registries, and Census papers of 
1841 and 1851, have proved this. It is with- 
in the last week that | mentioned to a Super- 
intendent Registrar of Births, Marriages 
and Deaths, that, as he could not find the 
registration of birth of a man who, his sister 
wrote me, was born on 13 Nov. 1851 (and he 
had searched the December quarter of 1851 
and all 1852), this was probably because 
compulsory registration of births did not 
come into use until 1 Jan., 1875; and that 1 
thought the authorities must have seen what 
a great error had been made, in that it had 
not been compulsory from 1 July, 1837. 
I thought they had awakened to the fact, as 
it was from about 1870 onwards that there 
were so many cases of baby-farming, and ill- 
use and deaths. 

From about 1920, for a few years, I was 
frequently searching registers at Somerset 
House, and often very much distressed when 
I heard the attendant searcher on their be- 
half, state to people that he could not find 
entry of a birth—this being required for the 
old age pension. When they asked him what 
they should do, all he could say, was that 
they should apply to the incumbent of the 
parish church, in the place where they were 
born. This, of course, if born in a town with 
more than one church, meant, for a poor 
person, a great difficulty. The reply gener- 
ally was that they did not know where they 
were born, or where the person was born, for 
whom they were searching. Sometimes, 
noting that I was searching, they asked me 
what they could do. I said I could not zive 
other advice than that given, except to look 
in old Bibles, etc., if they had any in the 
family, for notes of baptisms, etc. It must 
not be forgotten that many people entitled 
to old age pension may have been baptized 
in a nonconformist church or chapel, and if 
of Roman Catholic parents, then in the 
nearest church or chapel of that faith, also 
that in the families of the poor, as well! as 
in those of the ‘‘ better off,’’ the first child 
was frequently born in the house of the 
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mother’s parents, even if miles away from 
the husband’s home; and, again, that agri- 
cultural labourers, and others, moved from 
place to place as they found work. I have 
many evidences of this in my hundreds, or 
rather thousands, of notes of people of my 
surname, rich and poor, and of other sur- 
names, in which ] have interested myself, 
in my spare time—except when living abroad 
and during the late War—since 1888. I 
have many’ letters from people in all states 
of life, of my surname, etc., for whom I 
have, in many cases of poor people, made 
pedigrees free of expense, and as a gift; 
being particularly interested when I could 
attach the poorer people to a branch in the 
country, of which I had pedigrees 200 to 
300 years back, showing the family then to 
be of yeoman stock. 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


In 1906 I made a search at Somerset House 
for the births of some relations between 1852 
and 1861 inclusive, but failed in one instance. 
Expressing my surprise to the attendant, he 
explained that they only had copies and in 
such cases of apparent omission application 
should be made to the local registry where 
the originals are retained. 

GENEALOGIST. 


HERWIN, ENGRAVER (clxx, 263).—An 
engraver of this name, much more im- 
portant than either John or Charles, was 
William (1650?-1714?). He engraved the 
earliest dated English mezzotint, a portrait 
of Charles II, in 1669. There is a full 
account of him in Chaloner Smith’s ‘ British 
Mezzotinto Portraits,’ Part III, p. 1052. 


1 A OF 


(HARLES I AND SCOTLAND (clxx. 
245).—2. With reference to the second 
part of Z. A.’s query, may I be permitted to 
say that it was said that the Marquis of 
Hamilton was poisoned by the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, with whom he had some difference. 
Three medical men were appointed to 
examine the body. Two of them declared 
that he had not been poisoned, but the third, 
Dr. Eglisham, affirmed that he had, and 
hesitated not to impute the crime to Buck- 
ingham. He was obliged in consequence to 
leave England, and retired to Flanders, 
where he published his opinion in the shape 
of a pamphlet. There may be a copy of this 
document extant. 


James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S8.A. (SCOT. ). 
‘“ Woodlea,” Moffat Road, Dumfries. 











OETHE AND SNUFF (clxx. 


. 192. 
“From his youth Goethe was opposed 


to smoking and _ snuff-taking. It was 
extremely irritating to him that Basedow 
continually smoked bad tobacco, and ‘ tobacco 
smoke’ was one of the things which were 
as repulsive to him ‘ as poison and snake’ 
(Venezianische Epigramme, no. 66). He 
once explained in detail to Knebel (a heavy 
smoker) his reasons against the use of 
tobacco (Biedermann, Gesprédche 1,551 f.). 
All the same, he regarded tobacco in any of 
its forms as a characteristic detail of life, 
and he often mentions it as such in hig 
works, in reviews, and in letters, for the 
purpose of making a situation live, or in 
order to describe people.” 

I have translated this from Dr. Julius 
Zeitler’s ‘ Goethe-Handbuch,’ Stuttgart, 
1918, iii. 180, where it forms fhe whole of the 
article on ‘ Rauch- und Schnupftabak,’ by 
Dr. Hermann Michel. 

Turning to F. von Biedermann’s ‘ Goethes 
Gesprache,’ Leipzig, 1909, i. 552, I find 
these words quoted from Karl Ludwig von 
Knebel (1744-1834), who was tutor at the 
court of Weimar :— 

In allen diesen ‘Klagen [gegen den Tabak]? 
hat Goethe recht, aber unrecht hat er wegen 
des Schnupfens. Er weiss auch nichts 
cheutes gegen das Schnupfen zu sagen. Es ist 
eine Schmutzerei, sagt er. 

The quotation is taken by Biedermann from 

Luden’s ‘ Riickblicke in mein ; 
Jena, 1847, p. 89ff., and may be thus trans- 
lated :— 

In_ all these complaints [against tobacco] 
Goethe is right, but he is wrong about snuf- 
taking. He is not able 
sensible against snuff-taking. 
habit, he says. 

Biedermann can only date Goethe’s remarks 
A Knebel as some time between 1776 and 

J. B. Basedow (1723-1790), the educationist 
and theologian, was twenty-six years older 
than Goethe when, in 1774, he went for a 
trip with him and Lavater on the Rhine. 
Goethe’s comments on his tobacco will be 
found in ‘ Wahrheit und Dichtung,’ Book 
xiv (Bohn’s translation, ‘ Goethe’s Auto- 
biography,’ vol. ii, p. 18). 

In no. 18 of the ‘ Venezianische = 
gramme’ Goethe speaks ironically of t 
sale of snuff, comparing it with hellebore 
(neezewort), which was reputed to clear the 
brain :— 

Welch ein heftig Gedringe nach diesem 

Laden! Wie emsig 


It is a filthy 
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— 


Wigt man, empfaingt man des Geld, reicht 
man die Ware dahin! 


Schnupftabak wird hier verkauft. Das 
heisst sich selber erkennen! 
Nieswurz holt sich das Volk, ohne 


Verordnung und Arzt. 
Which may be thus imitated :— 


Oh, what a shoving and pushing towards 
this shop, and how briskly 

Wiagt man, empfigt man des Geld, reicht 
exchange for the same! 

Snuff may be purchased here. That means 

thou shalt know thyself clearly! 
Hellebore bought by the plebs, though no 
physician prescribes. 
Goethe alludes to this property of clearing 
the brain again in his ‘ Zahme Xenien,’ iv. 
{Jubilaums Ausgabe 4. 68) where he says 
his satire will be like snuff in its effects. 

To Knebel Goethe had ‘‘ nothing sensible ”’ 
to say against snuff-taking. Is this sensible, 
which comes from ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister’s 
Apprenticeship,’ Book v., chapter viii., as 
translated by Carlyle? :— 

They laboured to convince our players that, 
throughout the whole of their preparations, the 
posture and action, as they were intended 
ultimately to appear, should always be com- 
bined with the words, and thus the whole be 
mechanically united by habit. In rehearsing 
a tragedy especially, they said, no common 
movement with the hands should be allowed: 
a tragic actor that took snuff in the rehearsal 
always frightened them; for, in all prob- 
ability, on coming to the same passage in the 
exhibition he would miss his pinch. 

It is perhaps less convincing than what 
Addison has to say about the gestures of 
orators in No. 407 of the Spectator :— 

I remember, when I was a young Man, and 

to frequent Westminster-Hall, there was 
a Counsellor who never pleaded without a 
Piece of Pack-thread in his Hand, which he 
used to twist about a Thumb, or a Finger, all 
the while he was speaking. The Waggs of those 
days used to call it the Thread of his Dis- 
course, for he was not able to utter a Word 
without it. One of his Clients, who was more 
merry than wise, stole it from him one Day 
in the midst of his Pleading; but he had better 
have let it alone, for he lost his Cause by his 


Jest. 
oe L. R. M. Srracnan. 
: Birmingham University. 


ARQUHARSON (clxix. 439). — While 
,. Searching the burial registers of Bun- 
hill Fields, London, which are to be seen at 
the Guildhall Library, I found mention of 
a child (I believe, John) Farquharson. The 
burial date was between 1802 and 1804. The 
parents’ names and address were given. 
Atex. ALISON. 











MONUMENT IN GENOA (clxx. 245).— 

Julius Caesar Vacchero was the son of 
a man, originally from Nice, who had been 
a servant, but had taken to trade in Genoa, 
and had amassed a fortune. Wishing to use 
his money for noble ends, he had given his 
son a literary education; the young man 
found no one in the ancient world whom he 
admired so much as Catiline. Being a 
plebian and not without ability he hated the 
Genoese nobles for their arrogance and did 
not conceal his hatred. He insulted them; 
they retaliated; some of them owed him 
money and refused to pay; he tried to 
assassinate them and failed. Even musing 
thoughts of vengeance he seems to have con- 
ceived the idea of destroying the Senate, the 
mainstay of the aristocracy, and he got into 
communication with the Duke of Savoy, 
Genoa’s most dangerous enemy, who hoped if 
the city were in a state of anarchy that he 
might step in and secure a prize for which 
he had longed passionately. With the money 
he supplied, Vacchero was able to secure the 
services of a number of desperadoes; he could 
count on the sympathy of the people, who 
cared nothing for the form of a government 
in which it had no share. It was decided to 
attack the Palazzo on 1 April 1628, to throw 
the Senators out of the windows, to massacre 
the nobles, wherever they might be found, 
and to open the gates to the troops sent by 
the Duke of Savoy. 

Unluckily for Vacchero, he tried to secure 
the help of Radini, who was in command of 
three hundred troops. Radini promised to 
co-operate but revealed the details of the 
conspiracy to the Doge, who was staggered, 
as well he might be, by the imminence of so 
great a catastrophe. Vacchero fled with 
Ruffo, who was a conspirator. They took 
refuge at the house of Ruffo’s father, who in 
the hope of securing a pardon for his son, 
resolved to betray Vacchero. Captured and 
sentenced to death by hanging, he went on 
hunger-strike and made several attempts at 
suicide, but became tranquil, smiling and 
communicative, when he heard that the sen- 
tence had been modified and that he would 
be beheaded. He died, says Varese, 
‘““superbo, intrepido, feroce,’’ as he had 
lived. His house was razed to the ground, 
and on the site a stone — ‘una lapide 
d’infamia ’’ — was set up with the inscrip- 
tion given by the Rev. Mr. Forsz. . An 
‘‘ in’? seems to be missing in the fourth line 
before ‘‘ rempublicam ’’ and in Varese’s ver- 
sion — Varese wrote in 1836— the words 
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‘‘expulsis filiis’’ are wanting. They be- 
came p and were kindly treated at the 
court of the Duke of Savoy. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


IORONERS’ RECORDS IN THE XVIII 
CENTURY (clxx. 246).—Enquiry might 
be made at the Public Record Office, 
and for Middlesex at the County Council 
offices. There is much about coroners’ re- 
cords in vol. ii of the ‘ Report’ of the Royal 
Commission on Public Records, 1914. At p. 
145 of Appendix I, in the Returns relating 
to the custody of such records, neither the 
Bucks nor Middlesex coroners could say who 
held their predecessors’ records. The Clerk 
of the Peace may have some, but this type 
of record has been badly kept, owing to the 
claims of coroners that their records were 
not public records but the private records of 
the coroner; and so they have been lost or 
destroyed. There is a Coroners’ Society 
which might be able to give information, but 
I doubt it. I fancy a coroner seldom troubled 
to take over his predecessors’ old documents, 
at any rate, of the eighteenth century 
The prospect of finding these is not good. 


R08. 


“ QARUM ” (clxx. 65, 104, 140, 214, 248, 

267).—The suggestion, at ante p. 267, 
that this is a genitive plural is, palaeographi- 
cally, untenable, and it is also quite un- 
necessary to suppose that any noun, such as 
villa or ecclesia, preceding it, is tacitly un- 
derstood. The point which, seemingly, has 
not been grasped, is that, in this case, the 
sign of abbreviation which has developed 
into ‘‘ Sarum,’’ is what is called a ‘‘ suspen- 
sion,’’ that is, a sign indicating the omis- 
sion of the final letters of a word, whatever 
they may be. The extension must be done 
according to the appropriate grammatical 
construction, in the singular or plural, and 
in any necessary case. Thus, what is printed 
as ‘‘ Nova Sarum ”’ was intended as ‘‘ Nova 
Sarisberia,’’ ‘‘ Veteris Sarum ”’ as ‘‘ Veteris 
Sarisberiae,’””’ ‘“‘episcopus Sarum” as 
“‘episcopus Sarisberiensis,’’ and so on. Tho 
adjective used is feminine simply because 
the place-name was ‘“Sarisberia’’ or a 
similar feminine form. 

R. S. B. 


OEL BROXOLME, M.D. (clxx. 246).—In 
my paper on ‘ Voltaire and English Doc- 
tors’ Vme Congrés international d’histoire 
de la médecine, Genéve, 1925, p. 19) I sug- 








gested that ‘‘ Doctor Brocksom,”’ one of the 
four English doctors whose names figure in 
the list of subscribers to Voltaire’s ‘ Hep. 
riade,’ may have been Noel Broxolme, the 
other three being Mead, Misaubin, and 
Hugh Chamberlin, Jr. The names of the 
last two were also mispelt. Further infor 
ation about Broxolme will be found ip 
Munk’s ‘ Roll of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians of London,’ 1878, ii., 89, where it is 
stated that he died by his own hand. 


J. D. Rotwestoy, 


KiNG ALFRED’S WILL (clxx. 263).—Mar, 
Joun L. WetR does not state in his en- 
quiry whether he refers to the Anglo-Saxon 
text of Alfred’s will or to a translation. I 
am not aware of any plain text edition sub- 
sequent to 1827, but a Jubilee Edition of the 
‘Complete Works of King Alfred the 
Great ’ together ‘‘ with Introductory Essays, 
Notes, Illustrations, Coins, etc., by some of 
the Principal Anglo-Saxon Scholars of the 
day,’’ (among whom were Earle and Thorpe), 
was undertaken on 25 Oct., 1849, to cele- 
brate King Alfred’s 1,000th anniversary. It 
was printed and published in 1852 for the 
Alfred Committee by Messrs. J. F. Smith 
and Co., Oxford and Cambridge, in three 
volumes, and a translation of the Will 
occurs at p. 401 of Vol. i. There are copious 
footnotes identifying persons and places, but 
there is no textual criticism. 
Roserr CoLvite. 


LANKFER) (clxx. 
263).— This is almost certainly the 
same as lLanfear or Landfear. Since 
it occurs in the Hundred _ Rolls for 
London as de Lanfar, de Lanfare, it 
was probably taken from some place-name, 
English, Welsh, Cornish, or Continental. 
Guppy, “Homes of Family Names,’ classifies 
it as peculiar to Berkshire. It appears to 
have been uncommon even there, for only one 
instance (Nicholas Lamphere, 1626) appears 
in Phillimore’s ‘ Wills and Administrations 
in the Archdeaconry of Berks, 1508-1653,’ 
Oxford Historical Soc., 1893, which records 
the bulk of the middle-class wills for that 
period. Marshall’s ‘ Genealogist’s Guide’ 
gives a reference to Reginald Ames’ 
‘Genealogical Memoranda of the Family of 
Ames,’ London, 1889. W. W. Guu. 


The Domesday ‘ Langfere, Lancfer (Lane 
—is for Old English hlanc, lank, and fer(e 
apparently represents Old English féra, 
companion, retainer). ‘Surnames of the 


LANGFER (rectius 
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United Kingdom,’ by Henry Harrison 1912. 
W. W. P. 
{Our correspondent, by a slip, had given us 
the name as “ Langfer.”’]. 


PUCKHORNE (clxx. 176, 265).—What 
might be the same surname as that in 
the early forms of Buckhorn Weston, Dorset, 
occurs in the Calendar of Exeter City Docu- 
ments printed in ‘ Devon and Cornwall Notes 
and Gleanings,’ iii., 141, 190, 191, iv., 24. 
Here it is Bucor and le Bucor, of Matford 
Bucor in the Hundred of Exminster. The 
dates of the Bucor documents—mostly trans- 
fers of Jand—range from circa 1200 to 1409. 
In two grants the seal of Robert le Bucor is 
a hart. More particulars of the correspon- 
dent’s Buckhorne family would be needed to 
establish a connexion; as, for example, 
where the coat-of-arms mentioned in the 
query is blazoned. 
W. W. Grit. 


UEEN VICTORIA’S SMILE  (clxx. 
245).—I have furnished Mr. CuntLIF¥E 
with an address from which he may be able 
to obtain the famous photograph of Queen 
Victoria. Last year there was a discussion 
in a weekly paper (the Sunday Times) as to 
the laughing photograph. It was taken in 
Newport, I.W., in the first Jubilee year 
when the Queen was receiving an address 
from the townspeople. A few years later the 
photographer, Mr. Charles Knight, showed 
me the photograph and I suggested to him 
that it might be a change from the dull 
monotony of Gladstone, Parnell and Mabel 
Love. It was not considered proper for 
Queen Victoria to be shown in a moment of 
relaxation. Austerity was the order of those 
times. Ten years later Queen Victoria’s face 
beamed from a stationer’s shop in Fleet 
St.; the photograph proved a “‘ good seller.”’ 
Charles Knight showed himself a master 
in photography and the ability has passed 
into two generations. 

I have been credibly informed that Queen 
Victoria had a passion for being photo- 
graphed. This is not surprising, for she was 
an artist and only recently one of her draw- 
Ings was sold at Sotheby’s. 


H. Prosser CHANTER. 


8S. OF ELIZABETHAN PLAYS (clxx. 
208, 250).—In the Publications of the 
Modern Language Association of America, 
vol. l., part iii., there is an article by Alfred 
Harbage on ‘ Elizabethan and Seven- 
teenth-Century Play Manuscripts,’ which 


gives a list of more than two hundred plays 
in MS, 
M. H. Dopps. 


LK-LORE OF THE SPIDER (clxix. 
460; clxx. 50, 212, 266).—In R. St. J. 
Parry’s ‘Memoir of Henry Jackson, O.M.’ 
we find Jackson, in a letter to Professor 
J. A. Platt, of 10 Sept., 1914, saying: 
While I write, a spider is crawling over my 
table. I may not kill it, because, as a member 
of Winchester governing body, I am a Wyke- 
hamist; and spiders are Wykehamists also. I 
like these traditions. (p. 246). 
Can this tradition be connected with the 
beautiful legend mentioned by Mr. AskEW 


at clxix. 460? 

A SEVENTH CHILD (clxx. 175, 230, 266). 
—Was not a belief prevalent at one time 

in uneducated circles that a seventh son of a 

seventh son had a gift of healing? I seem 

to have heard that this was a claim 

made by itinerant quacks. 


Epwarp BENSLY. 


((LARGES FAMILY (clxx. 263).—A refer- 
ence to the standard work on baronet- 
cies, ‘ The Complete Baronetage’ (G. E. C.), 
vol. iv., p. 65, shows Sir Walter Clarges, 
who died in March 1705/6, described as of 
St. Martin’s in the Fields, Middlesex, and 
his son Sir Thomas, died 19 Feb., 1759, as of 
Aston, near Stevenage, Herts. The former 
had three wives, (1) Jane Wymondsell, 
whose date of death is not given, but was 
before 1682, when he married (2) Jane Her- 
bert, d. before July, 1691, and (3) Elizabeth 
Wymondsell, who died 20 April, 1706. The 
son married, in or before 1721, Barbara 
Berkeley, whose death is not given. There 
are further details. 


Epwarp Berns ty. 


R. S. B. 


In ‘The English Baronetage,’ published 
in 1741, it is stated that the Clarges family 
‘‘ resides at Aston, near Stevenage, in Hert- 
fordshire.”’ 

Sir Walter Clarges, 1st Bt., married three 
times, and died in March, 1705 or 1706. It 
does not give his place of burial, or that of 
his wives. His son, Sir Thomas, was alive 
in 1741. 

Sir Walter’s father, Sir Thomas Clarges, 
Knt., one of the chief persons memanek in 
bringing about the Restoration, died Oct. 4, 
1695, at his house in Piccadilly. 





James SETON-ANDERSON. 
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Sir Walter Clarges, 1st Bt., was the son 
and heir of Sir Thomas Clarges, for whom 
see the ‘ D. N. B.’ x, 398 and references there 
given. There is a considerable note on 
him in Kimber’s ‘ Baronetage’ (1771), ii., 
375-384. Sir Walter was born circa 1654 
(desc. as seventeen 3 Feb., 1670/1). His 
mother was Mary dau. of George Procter, of 
Norwell Woodhouse, Notts. He was created 
a baronet 30 Oct., 1674, being described in 
the patent as ‘‘ of St. Martin’s in the Fields, 
co. Middlesex, Esq.’’ He married three 
times:—(1) Jane dau. of Sir Dawes Wy- 
mondsell of Putney, co. Surrey (one dau.) ; 
(2) ‘“‘in or before 1682”’ Jane dau. of the 
Hon. James Herbert of Kingsey, Bucks, (two 
sons and several other children; 1st son d. 
younz); and (3) ‘‘ in or before 1691 ’’ Eliza- 
beth widow of Sir Robert Wymondsell of 
Putney. Sir Walter d. March 1705/6; will 
proved April 1706. His widow died 20 April 
1728; will proved 1736. Places of burial not 
given by G. E. C. in ‘ Complete Baronet- 
age,’ iv., 65 (1904). 

Sir Thomas Clarges, 2nd Bt., son of Sir 
Walter by his second wife, was born 25 July, 
1688; bapt. St. James’s, Westminster, 31 
July. He is described in the ‘Complete Baron- 
etage’ as ‘‘of Aston, near Stevenage, Herts’’ ; 
Kimber’s ‘ Baronetage,’ 1771, also gives this 
place as the seat of the family. He married c. 
1720 Barbara 2nd dau. of John (Berkeley), 
4th Visc. Fitzhardinge. He d. 19 Feb. 1759; 
will proved 1759. His son Thomas, b. June 
1721, married Anne dau. of John Shute Bar- 
rington 1st Visc. Barrington. He d. im 
France 27 Nov. 1753, and his son Thomas, 
b. at Aix-la-Chapelle 4 Oct. 1751, succ. as 
3rd Bart. Places of burial are not recorded 
by G. E. C. 

A. J. H. 


LANTAGENET HARRISON (clxx. 102, 
141, 250).—At the second of the above 
references Plantagenet Harrison is stated in 
the quotation from ‘Modern’ English 
Biography,’ vol. i. to have been the only 
child of Marley Harrison of Waston in the 
county of York. On p. 251 ante he is re- 
ferred to as an only son. The pedigree given 
in the petition of claim to the Duchy of 
Lancaster dated 1 Jan. 1858 commencing 
from Henry Plantagenet, Duke of Lancaster, 
descends to Marley Harrison of Whashton, 
Co. York, esquire, after whom it finishes 
thus— 
Francis Harrison, son and heir, sold_ his 
birthright to petitioner, and abdicated all his 
right of primogeniture, with all the royalties, 








franchises, estates, titles, and honours, thereto 
appertaining, in favour, and for the exclusive 
benefit, of petitioner, whereby petitioner be. 
came Duke of Lancaster, de jure, by and in 
virtue of the lineage and circumstances herein 
set forth. 

The petitioner places himself as second 
son.—Proceedings of Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Society of Antiquaries, April 1858. 

There is evidently an error somewhere ip 
the sources from which the biographical 
statements are taken. 

R. B. Heppte, 


OHN ALEXANDER (clxx. 192, 232),- 

Whoever may have been the descendants of 
John Alexander of Virginia, the tradition 
that he was a son of the Earl of Stirling is 
probably incorrect. 

John, fifth son of Sir William Alexander, 
married Agnes, daughter of Robert Graham 
of Gartmore, by whom he had a son, John, 
and a daughter, Janet. He died in Ireland 
in 1666 (John L. Hayes, ‘ Vindication of Lord 
Stirling,’ p. 8). His grandson, the Rever- 
end John Alexander, was born in Ireland in 
1736, educated at Daventry, England, and 
died at Langdon, near Birmingham, in 1766. 
He claimed to be the sixth Harl of Stirling, 
and his son, also the Reverend John Alex- 
ander, referred to himself as the seventh 
Earl, though the title was, I believe, not 
officially recognized (Stirling Notes and 
Queries, ii. 26). 

Of Sir William Alexander’s eight sons, 
there are but three of whose deaths I can find 
no record: Charles, Ludovick, and James; 
and it may be that one or more of them event- 
ually settled in America. Some account of 
this branch of the Alexander family ‘n 
America may be found in William A. Duer’s 
‘The Life of William Alexander.’ 


Tuomas H. McGratt. 


ICKENS: ‘THE PICKWICK 
PAPERS ’ (clxx. 65, 142, 179, 268).-- 
It seems to be not unlikely that Exeter’s fat 
man may have been employed at the Turk’s 
Head Inn to attract custom. His title to 
fame rests upon his connexion with a nar- 
row street, some thirty inches wide, now 
called Parliament Street, close to the im. 
Here is the fat man’s story from Besley’s 
‘Exeter Itinerary and General Directory,’ 
published in June, 1828, at p. 19, note:— 
Some years since, a fat unwieldy tradesman 
of this city offered to make a bet with a person 
of great agility, that he would outrun him for 
a certain number of yards, provided he was 
allowed to chvose his ground and have a yard 
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in advance. The wager was accepted: and the 

proposer took his ground at the entrance of this 
e, where it was impossible the other could 

pass him and so won Lis bet. ” 


M GETTING HER CAP ”’ (clxix. 391, 427; 

clxx. 214, 268, 286).—With reference 
to the correspondence on this phrase, the 
following will be of interest. Amongst some 
old family letters of a century ago is one, 
dated 10 Jan., 1836, written by the wife of 
a soldier at Woolwich to her god-son, living 
in Manchester, in which she writes about 
her two daughters :— 


My girls send their kindest love to you and 
wishes they could see you, but I suppose if they 
did I should have them pulling caps about you. 


be Oe Be 


Manchester. 


UTHORS WANTED (clxx. 210, 268).—The 

replies at the last reference on the ques- 
tion of authorship are delightful and instruc- 
tive examples of the changes undergone by 
stories handed down by word of mouth. 
The persons to whom the epigrams are 
assigned in the first story must, I think, be 
rejected. The tendency as a rule is, I believe, 
to transfer an anecdote to a later figure than 
the original. I have heard a story told by an 
Oxford man about Jowett which I had seen 
in print of Whewell years before. And is it 
likely that a jest of Frank Lockwood would 
have been transferred to a time, so many 
years earlier? The reverse is far more likely. 
It is amusing to find that of the two other 
replies one makes James Smith the recipient 
of the epigram “In Craven Street, Strand,” 
and the other makes him the author, and both 
have “Craven Street” as against “ Essex 
Street.” Strictly speaking one feels that the 
recipient of the lines whic gage oa to “ craft 
in the river and craft in the street’ should 
have been a lawyer, as James Smith was, and 
the writer shovld have been a layman. If 
Frank Lockwood must be stripped of his 
honour, must we refuse to believe the legend 
that as an undergraduate he was sent down 
from Caius College, Cambridge, and appeared 
again in the disguise of his uncle to dine at 
the high table? I used to believe this. Let 
us hope it is true. 

Epwarp Bewnsty. 


(clxx. 264). 
1, The ‘Cornish Litany.’ My version of 
this is :— 
“From ghaisties goulies and lang-leggity 
beasties, 


And things that go bump in the night, 


Good Lord deliver us.” 


I think I found it in an old paper in the 
Cortachy Charter Chest in Angus. 


A. Francis Stevart. 


The Library. 


British Calendar Customs. England, Vol. i: 
Movable Festivals. By A. R. Wright. 
(London: William Glaisher, for the Folk- 
lore Society. 12s. 6d.) 


THE publication of this book is, as Profes- 

sor 8. H. Hooke says in his Preface, an 
act of pietas, for it gives to the student of 
folk-lore the collections made over a great 
number of years by a distinguished an- 
tiquary whom death prevented from putting 
them forth himself. They have been edited 
by Dr. T. E. Lones, who bids us note how 
specially rich in calendar lore are the 
counties where English and Celtic border on 
one another or mingle. The frontispiece was 
chosen by Mr. Wright; it is a facsimile of 
the title-page of the ‘Antiquitates Vulzares ’ 
of Henry Bourne, published in 1725, and the 
first work on English folk-lore. Amid much 
that is familiar there are numerous isolated 
details—customs kept only in remote parts, 
and often there dying out—of which this 
record is much to be prized. Ths in Lanca- 
shire Christmas decorations are kept up till 
Shrove Tuesday, and are used as the fuel for 
frying the pancakes, the first of which, in 
Lincolnshire and some other districts must 
be thrown to the fowls: the number of hens 
that assisted the cock to devour it denoted 
the number of years the pancake-maker would 
remain single. Mr. Wright does not mention 
the commonly received explanation of the 
pancake—that it used up the fat which was 
forbidden during Lent. An example of an 
old custom definitely put down is the football 
in the streets at Chester-le-Street prohibited 
in 1930 after a continuance of six centuries; 
attempts were made to keep it going. Does 
not the rhyme ‘‘ If you marry in Lent you 
will live to repent’ simply go back to the 
Catholic prohibition of marriages during 
that season? Marriage rules given in church 
registers seem hardly a likely account to give 
of it. Another very ancient ceremony—it goes 
back about five hundred years—is the distri- 
bution of Pax cakes after the morning ser- 
vice on Palm Sunday. We have a note of it 
having been observed in 1907. Among cus- 
toms connected with Good Friday (here, 
rather oddly, called a ‘‘ festival ’’) a curious 
one, which Mr. Wright brings to light, and 
which endured till 1832, was that at Glen- 
tham parish church, Lincs, of washing a 








carved figure known as ‘ Molly Grime.’’ 
This was done, under the terms of a legacy, 
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by seven aged spinsters who were required to 
fetch the water for the purpose from a well 
two miles away from the church. An odd 
resemblance between Devonshire and Corfu 
is the breaking of pots on Good Friday; in 
Corfu they throw the crockery down a steep 
hill, cursing Judas the while. The most 
striking bit of Easter folk-lore is the belief 
that the sun dances for joy on Easter morn- 
ing, which prevailed in many English 
counties through most of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, with the custom of going out to some 
hill to see the sight. Much illustration of 
this is given. One of the photographs shows 
a method of beating the bounds of a district 
observed in 1934, and the district a newly 
constituted one—a young man, held with his 
feet in the air by two stalwarts, is having 
his head bumped on the sands. The most 
interesting legend narrated here is_ that 
accounting for the ‘‘ horngarth’’ at Whitby 
which has to be erected on Ascension Eve by 
tenants of the old Abbey lands. The service 
has continued to the present day. It finds 
place in Scott’s ‘ Marmion.’ 

Due note is taken of the Whitsuntide and 
Corpus Christi plays, of the use of the birch 
for decoration at Whitsuntide, and of the 
fairly numerous local customs such as the 
Eton Montem, the Bower Feast at Lichfield, 
or the Cotswold Games by which this holiday 
was celebrated. A belief we had not heard of 
before is that a child born on Whit-Sunday 
is doomed either to kill or be killed—a fate 
which can be averted by performing a mock 
funeral of the child. The book concludes 
with notes on Harvest Customs. We look for- 
ward to the next volume of British Calendar 
Customs, for Christmas and All Hallows and 
many saints’ days have doubtless yielded a 
great crop of little-known lore which has 
been saved from oblivion by Mr. Wrizht’s 
diligence and quickness of observation. 


Tup April Quarterly Review has struck 
us as one of the best of recent numbers. It 
has two noteworthy articles on aspects of 
modern politics: Mr. Ignatius Phayre’s 
‘The Militant Idealism of Japan’ and ‘ The 
Croix de Feu’ by Messrs. C. and F. C. Roe. 
Topics more within our own scope constitute, 
however, the greater part of the number. Mr. 
T. B. Simpson, to whom the first place is 
given, as celebrating so great a centenary, 
writes amusingly of the discrepancies, chron- 
ological and other, which scrutiny reveals in 





‘ Pickwick.” Mr. George Sampson’s 

on Mozart gives a pleasant account alike 
the composer’s life and his work, though 
focussed principally on the five operas. “} 
E. Lawrence,’ by Lieut-Colonel P. B. Bug 
ler, D.S.O., is a finely-conceived apprecig- 
tion of Lawrence—the moments chosen - 
illustration supporting. aptly the wri 
enthusiasm. Mr. Edward Falkner has 
perhaps, in ‘ The Stage of To-day and 
morrow’ an altogether cheering suk 
but he gives the lover of the theatre 
points to reflect: upon apropos of 
Pellizai’ s recent work on the English drag 
—‘ The Last Great Phase.’ Mr. C. E, 
dence’s ‘ Poetry and Reality’ awakened , 
pectation of something more _philosophi 
than we actually found; but the article sur 
veys in an interesting way a fairly ve 
range of modern verse, inclining much 
admiration of ‘‘ A. E.’’ whose ‘ Se 
Poems’ it will be remembered appeared 3 


et 


year. Then there is Mr. Whitwell 
Dodd’s ‘ Elizabethan Middle-Class Cul 
written round the recent book on the 


by Mr. Louis B. Wright of the University a 


North Carolina, and going to show how con 
siderable is the evidence from books for 4 
widespread intellectual advance among the 
middle classes in the second half of the si 
teenth century. 


CoRRIGENDUM 


At ante p. 265, col. 1 article ‘ Yeddingham’ | 
ll. 4f. for e Geddings ” read Geddingas. 
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